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The conference room at the Wenzel advertising 


agency in Pennington shows traces of the 
1878 original building, and of the 1980s addition. 


Architect: Tom Kocubinski. 
Barbara Fox takes an architectural tour into the 
executive suites of Princeton’s business leaders. 


Please turn to page 4. 
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peaking journalistically, 
at least, the recent days have been 
the best of times and the worst of 
times for U.S. 1 senior editor Bar- 
bara Fox. The best of times came 
when she went out to report the 
story that is the centerpiece of this 
U.S. 1 Special Report, beginning 
on page 4 of this pullout section. 

Along with photographer Craig 
Terry, Fox had the pleasure of skip- 
ping out of our office and touring 
the corporate corridors with Bill 
Wolfe and a half dozen other archi- 
tects whose opinions were solicited 
for the second article in this section, 
the commentary on executive of- 
fices that begins on page 10. “On 
days like this,” she remarked en- 
thusiastically upon her return from 
one such reporting mission, “I 
should pay you rather than have 
you pay me.” 

The boss, of course, declined 
that generous offer because he 
knew that soon would come the 
worst of times — the inevitable 
moment when the reporter turns 
into writer, trying to translate that 
wealth of information into an un- 
derstandable article, all done on 
time and within the editorial space 
constraints. 

Fox did it, as you can see for 


yourself, and she did it despite one 


other major obstacle: the poorly 
furnished warren of offices in 
which we at U.S. 1 choose to labor. 
As you read Fox’s account of the 
architects’ views, you will come 
across critical comments regarding 
the interior design of several area 
companies. We trust that the criti- 
cism will be taken as constructive; 
we know that the same criticisms 
could be made of our workplace. 
After all, why did Fox skip out of 
here so quickly, and why did she 
come back so refreshed? 


Call for more information. 


800-486-1609 


Princeton-Forrestal Village 


Route | 


The equation is simple: HQ 
tailored to your business needs! 


Between 
The 


Lines 


While Fox was experiencing the 
highs and lows of the editorial pro- 
cess, our advertising department 
was out doing some reporting of its 
own, resulting in the advertising 
feature that begins on page 6. What, 
you may ask, is an advertising fea- 
ture? 

Not so long ago there was no 
such thing. We would have planned 
an editorial feature on office interi- 
ors, and the advertising department 
would have solicited ads from com- 
panies dealing in related busi- 
nesses. Then would come the inev- 
itable complications: “Advertiser 
X expects to be quoted in the arti- 
cle.” Or, “Advertiser Y wants to 
know why he wasn’t included in 
the article — he’Il cancel his adver- 
tising if it happens again.” 


Fl ircciics publishers and 
hypocritical editors will tell you 
that they never attempt to influence 
and never are influenced by such 
pleas. The truth is that subtle winks 
and nods are forever being traded, 
and the gray zone between what’s 
in the editorial interest and what's 
in the publisher’s interest keeps 
growing in size. At U.S. 1 we resist 
such influences as best we can, and 
one effective measure is the “ad- 
vertorial,” or advertising feature. 
To advertisers who want to get 
mentioned in a story, we simply say 
fine, here’s how much it costs; 
here’s what you get. 

What you do get begins on page 
6. As you will note, it’s labeled as 
an advertising feature, and it’s set 
in a different typeface and in a dif- 
ferent format from our editorial 
content. It may not have the same 
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excitement of discovery as Barbara 
Fox’s articles, but it has real practi- 
cal value in its content. Let us know 
if you do not agree. a 
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sk anv of the architects. Yes, 
they want to design the building, but they 
also want to furnish it. 

Like a couturier who accessorizes the run- 
way mannequins strutting in his creations, 
architects would — if they could — design 
the interiors of the buildings they build. 

They sing the same sad song, these archi- 
tects who would create the total look. Most 
of the time, they furnish what others build. 
As Bill Wolfe of Fulmer and Wolfe, tells it, 
“We don’t like doing shelves for others to 
fill.” 

What difference does it really make, we 
asked, who chooses the colors, the desks, the 
pictures, and the carpet? A big difference, 
says Wolfe, who has had more than the aver- 
age chance to put his thumbprint on the 
Princeton landscape. 

One of two sons of a South Orange attor- 
ney, he graduated from Princeton, married 
his high school sweetheart, and after earning 
his master’s degree, stayed in town for two 
years to work with John P. Moran in the 
university’s planning office, helping to con- 
vert campus facilities to coeducation. After 
10 years with Gunnar Birkerts in Michigan 
(where he had two children and worked on 
the Corning Glass Museum and IBM Michi- 
gan) he rejoined Moran in 1980, who was 
then president of the Bowers construction 
companies. He became chief of design at 
Fulmer, Bowers and Wolfe. 

Then came one of the plum assignments of 
a young man’s career. He was one of the 
original architects for the Carnegie Center, 
following two prestigious names: Harvard’s 
Hugh Stubbins, who did the master plan and 
designed Carnegie 101, and Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill, which did the Hyatt, Carne- 
gie 102. 

The principals of the architec- 
tural division separated in 1984 to 
become Fulmer and Wolfe. Now at 
40 Nassau Street, their buildings 
include the Recording for the Blind, 
the planned firehouse for 
Princeton, the Montgomery Town- 


Making the Workplace Work 


A building harmonious with its surroundings is half the battle; 
Designing efficient and comfortable interiors is another issue 


ship municipal building, Johnson Park 
School renovations, several dormitory pro- 
jects at the university (including an award- 
winning addition to Edwards Hall), the ren- 
ovations to the Opinion Research building, 
and the McCarthy & Schatzman law offices 
at 228 Alexander Street. 


Warr talks about how architects han- 
dle office design, as opposed to how decora- 
tors might work. He speaks of “bringing the 
outside in,” about using the concepts of the 
exterior to “create a sense of significance” in 
connecting the interior to both the immediate 
environment and the world at large. 

The concepts sound plausible, but it’s eas- 
ier to picture what he means after you have 
accompanied him on a tour of his “shelves,” 
places where he had designed both the struc- 
ture and the interior, and places where he had 
designed the building for others to “fill.” 

For example, only one office in Carnegie 
103 — the ad agency Cook and Shanosky — 
was his to design. And at 105 Carnegie Cen- 
ter, Bell Atlantic has been the primary owner- 
occupant and none of the offices were his. 

In contrast: his interiors for Princeton 
Medical Group in the rehabilitated Opinion 
Research building and the conversion of 228 
Alexander Road for McCarthy and Schatz- 
man law offices. 


The tour reveals that, yes, it does make a 
difference when the shelf builder and shelf 
filler are one and the same. 

Wolfe begins with the “undesigned” 
spaces, what the pros call a “work-letter en- 
vironment,” built to a minimum standard. 
When you sign the lease you get a work letter 
specifying the standard carpet, ceiling fix- 
tures, window blinds, plus a fixed number of 
doors and electrical outlets. Someone — it 
can be an interior designer or a furniture 


dealer — draws up “nickel plans,” a guick’ 


and cheap floorplan. You buy furniture and 
move in. 

Sticking to the standard plan can be an 
intentional statement about the company, 
perhaps “We are big enough to be in a major 
office complex but we are also thrifty.” 

At Carnegie 103 the work letter-budget 
office has elements of luxury on the outside. 


‘So when a visitor enters a lobby paved and 


walled with rose-colored Portuguese marble 
tile and proceeds down the hallway, a low 
budget office — such as Carnegie Search — 
does have an oak door and a “side light” or 
full-length window on the side. 

Inside, though, the doors are birch, the 
walls plain, and the space small. “By itself, 
in another building, this space would be per- 
fectly all right,” says the architect. “But here, 
when you enter, you have a big ‘fall off,’ 
because the office has no transitional ele- 


‘Interior design concepts have to be strong enough to take adaptations. 
When significant elements remain constant, that will hold against the 


inevitable shuffling of small scale items,’ says architect Wolfe. | 


by Barbara Fox 


ments between itself and the more publicly 
scaled lobby.” 

“In such a different world, so different 
from the lobby spaces, you almost have the 
sense that you have made a mistake and are 
in somebody’s bedroom, because there is no 
sense of public engagement.” 

Taking another example, New Jersey Cure 
has moved into a space formerly occupied by 
Presbyterian Homes. Seeing that entrance, 
Wolfe suggests that “investors in an insur- 
ance company might be comforted to know 
that no money was spent ona design budget.” 

Still, it has decorating touches that give it 
character — an antique chest in a alcove with 
recessed lighting, flanked by an antique bu- 
reau. 

One step up from a work-letter environ- 
ment is the office with upgrades, with oak 
doors, for instance, instead of birch doors on 
the inside. And instead of standard oak,doors 
on the outside, custom doors. Confronted by 
impressive wood-paneled double doors, 
Wolfe jumps to the conclusion that they must 
lead to a law office. Instead, the space be- 
longs to Arthur Anderson, the consulting 
firm. 

“They’ve used a classical reference, an 
iconographical sign, to tell you they are a 
firm with a long tradition and history, but it 
doesn’t relate to anything on the inside or the 
outside,” says Wolfe, after a quick look at the 
reception area, which he describes 
as “tasteful modern, not tradi- 
tional.” 


Ag. kind of upgrade: in- 
stead of standard wall colors, a 
custom color. Eastman Kodak, for 
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instance, has enhanced its entrance 
with a burgundy color scheme and 
glass-paneled doors trimmed with 
oak. Wolfe approves of the bur- 
gundy as consistent with the exte- 
rior and lobby spaces. But, he says, 
“they’ve used flexible desk furni- 
ture as their statement. That’s the 
one thing that makes it look cheap 
and crass. Because of this, you ex- 
pect the design in the unseen spaces 
to go down hill rapidly from there.” 

Tops on the 103 list, many peo- 
ple would agree, is Wolfe’s own 
plan for Cook and Shanosky, the 
graphic design firm. Here, in mi- 
crocosm, are all the elements con- 
tained in the overall building: the 
jaunty use of angles, the brick-col- 
ored palette, the rotated square. 

Sound complicated? 

Indeed, like any art form, the 
exact meaning of an architectural 
scheme is legible to the literate, 
those trained in art and architecture 
— but is understandable only on a 
“feeling level” to the rest of us. So 
Bill Wolfe stands on the brick side- 
walk to explain: 

— The organizing geometry of 
the whole complex is based on “‘in- 
tersecting square elements turned 
at a 45 degree angles to each other. 
The bricks in the logo are turned at 
that angle. I shaped the logo in the 
way we were using the building to 
shape ‘campus’ space.” 

— All four buildings on the cir- 
cle are made from variations of 
custom brick, manufactured with a 
mix of iron that flashes blue in the 
kiln, and makes an iridescent 
speckling. (Also built with this 
same material were Fulmer & 
Wolfe’s Carnegie 105, Fulmer & 
Wolfe’s nearby Recording for the 
Blind, and CUH2A’s U.S. Post Of- 
fice.) 


“You have to remember that 
when we started this was just a soy- 
bean field. We wanted these build- 
ings to have a sense of connection, 
of unity and pride, a sense of place, 
like a college campus. A feeling of 
being in the city, without losing 
touch with the country.” 

— The outside palette is re- 
stricted to rich earth colors: two 
shades of pavement brick, the 
flecked iron brick, very dark 
bronze metal accents, and bronze 
tinted glass. “That provides a 
theme of earthy reds on the inside, 
a whole range, including the color- 
ation of the marble.” 

— Carnegie 103 stands at a 90- 
degree angle to Carnegie 104, its 
mirror image. Yet some walls run 
on the same plane from one build- 
ing to another. “That draws your 
eye, and you see the two buildings 
engage as if they are speaking to 
each other directly. The wall from 

- 104 to 103 comes in and bisects the 
lobby as a band of marble on the 
floor and ceiling.” The marble, 
then, is acontinuation of an exterior 
wall. 5 

— Carrying this geometry fur- 
ther, a “rotated square” concept 
prevails. Inside on the second floor, 
a missing comer of the square (a 
triangle) is inscribed in the lobby’s 
plaster ceiling and as a color shift 
— from rusty brick to dusty green 


— in the carpet. On the first floor, 
it can also be found in the oak light- 
ing trellis and in the marble pattern. 


P.., together, what does all this 
give the worker who is standing in 
the lobby? “A feeling of being 
drawn outside.” On the upper 
floors, the larger square of carpet is 
rusty brick, and a rotated square of 
smoky green runs parallel to the 
glass facing the inner court. As the 
brick color turns to green inside, so, 
outside, the brick sidewalk gives 
way to the grassy circle in the cen- 
ter court. 

And what does this mean for the 
Cook and Shanosky office? 

Wolfe says he used the elements 
to provide a transition in scale. He 
took the “rotated square” and used 


it as a lighting cove to bisect the 
double-width hall and form an en- 
trance to the Cook and Shanosky 
office. He says this reflects the 
whole orientation of the building: 
the angled bricks in the logo, the 
brick colors, the missing corner in 
the lobby. Also, “it doubles the ap- 
parent size of the hallway at that 
point and provides an intermediary 
scale between the lobby and the 
reception area.” 

He calls it a “knuckle,” a rotated 
element that creates an entryway. 
Cook and Shanosky’s corridor wall 
is mostly glass. Barbara Chamber- 
lain, at the reception desk, has a 
good view of the interior hallway 
and of the outside corridor. Such an 
extensive use of glass makes the 
reception area seem to overlap and 
join the public hallway. 

“There are controlled views into 
the space from the hallway. The 
major statement is a spatial one.” 

Though no other tenant uses 
glass in such a dramatic way, Wolfe 
was able to persuade the building 
owner during construction to repeat 
the “knuckle” detail on other corri- 
dors. “Because we were in a posi- 
tion to encourage dialogue between 
the tenant and the building owner, 
it became a part of the building’s 
vocabulary, at little extra cost.” 

After the tour at 103, Wolfe 
heads over toward 105. In the cen- 


Intersecting Forms: At the Princeton Medical 
Group's office on North Harrison Street, Wolfe 
tried to bring the outside inside. 
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ter of the original complex (for 
which the master plan was drawn 
by Hugh Stubbins) the large green 
circle is rimmed with tall white 
pines. 


“T used to come out to see if the 
people were using the open space, 
and what hours,” says Wolfe, not- 
ing that the final planting — a low 
hedge of yews to shield the circle 
from cars — was never finished. 
But the white pines, when trans- 
planted, were extra large and extra 
vulnerable. He remembers that the 
man who raised the white pines 
used to come through to visit them, 
saying “his babies were crying to 
him.” 

Wolfe heads for the clock in 
front of 105 Carnegie. He calls it 
“exterior furniture. Its function 
makes it recognizable. You recog- 
nize it, hence you know where you 
are when you come to it.” 

No matter how they are laid out, 
Wolfe says, any of the Carnegie 
103 offices are small enough to feel 
comfortable for the workers. 
“Small offices are more likely to be 
planned on a human scale. Just as 
somebody’s living room could be a 
nice expression of them, even 
though it may not be great artisti- 
cally, the smaller office has a better 
chance of being more comfortable 
and appropriate to its occupants.” 

“Tf, in a four-person office, the 
secretary wants her desk a certain 
way, the boss will do it that way, 
because he has to listen to her all 


Inside, Outside: Wolfe stands in the hallway of 
103 Carnegie Center; the corridor to the right is 
part of the interior at Cook and Shanosky. 


the time.” 

But where large numbers of of- 
fice workers are involved — partic- 
ularly in industries that do not lav- 
ish money on decor — an 
individual worker can drown in a 
sea of cubicle dividers. These di- 
viders, usually five feet tall, pro- 
vide both storage and privacy, and 
also discriminate against women. 

“The tall people — usually the 
men — can see over them, whereas 
shorter people — usually the 
women — are lost in the space. One 
half of the population knows what 
is going on and one-half doesn’t,” 
Wolfe says. 

An effective compromise: to 
vary the heights. Where the binder 
bins are, use the tall ones. Where 
they aren’t, use the short ones. Then 
everyone has more light and in ef- 
fect more “windows.” An unselfish 
executive, Wolfe points out, would 
put the walled offices on the inside 
so more people can see the real 
view. 

Another possible bone of con- 
tention in the larger space is pick- 
ing colors. When the original color 
must be replaced, three years down 
the road, a new color is sometimes 


chosen by employee committee, 
often with disastrous results. 
“More often the colors are chosen 
to avoid controversy, to be as neu- 
tral and uniform as possible. The 
result is the blahs.” 

“Color changes by light, by the 
furniture in the space, and by what 
is next to it and bounces off. Even 
by whether it is used on a horizontal 
or vertical plane. Eighty percent of 
color choices are wrong the first 
time.” When pressed, he admits 
that even professionals would do 
no better than SO percent if they 
must make a one-shot decision. 

His solution: to employ a process 
of mockups to be sure the final 
color is correct, using bigger and 
bigger samples with each narrow- 
ing of color choice. And to insist on 
“field approval.” In other words, 
you have to be there when the first 
wall is covered. “And there should 
be a variety of colors; at least a 
dialogue, if not a symphony.” 

This is a rare return visit to his 
eight-year old building, Carnegie 
105, and Wolfe does not know what 


Continued on following page 
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Artistic Priorities: Wolfe, in front of the Princeton Medical Group’s building, 
says that ‘first a building has to work. The architect has no business dealing 
with the level of art until he can provide comfort and function.’ 
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to expect. Though he had planned 
it for many occupants, one major 
tenant, Bell Atlantic, had taken the 
whole building. (Since then, Bris- 
tol-Myers Squibb has leased the 
second floor for Apothicon). 

He finds that, though his triangu- 
lar building’s occupants have used 
space in a very traditional way, it 
also has several deliberately com- 
patible design statements. 


Wa first catches your eye as 
soon as you come into the lobby: a 
multicolor fabric wall sculpture — 
with hand-woven sinuous tubes 
clinging waist-high to the curving 
walls. They “feel right” to Wolfe, 
because they complement the 
curves, and as it turns out they ac- 
tually represent a telephone 
company’s icon, telephone cables. 

The soft curves of the walls on 
one side of the lobby contrast with 
the hard-edged, hard-angled man- 
made brick wall on the other side. 
“This wall is taller than the building 
and can be seen from the highway,” 
he says. “It bisects the building and 
gives it a bigger scale than it other- 
wise would have.” 

“The brick wall also orients you. 
It indicates the two main entrances. 
But itis a tough element and can be 


seen as hostile and inhumaz, so I 
contrasted it with something ex- 
tremely soft. 

“T read this as a landscape,” says 
Wolfe, indicating the greenish fab- 
ric wall that undulates along the 
first floor corridor. “I use natural 
materials to evoke the outdoors.” 
On the floor a blue-green stripe fol- 
lows the curves of the wall like a 
creek bed. Oak beams almost span 
the ceiling, growing from the or- 
ganically shaped wall but stopping 
just short of the brick. “I thought of 
them as branches from a tree, ¢x- 
tended from oak elements in the 
curving wall.” 

“The wall sculpture is totally in 
sympathy with my concept; it is a 
very compatible response.” 

The staircase, drenched in a 
skylight’s sun, lined in exposed 
concrete block, opens in an inviting 
wide V at the bottom. “I tried to 
seduce people to come up the 
stairs,” says Wolfe, as he himself 
avoids the elevator and takes the 
staircase — which also qualifies as 
a fire exit — discussing the always- 
sticky protocol of fire codes on the 
way. “On another job, I had one 
inspector tell me that using a stair 
as an entrance violated the code for 
its use as an exit.” 

To his great satisfaction, in the 
third floor executive suite, Wolfe 
found artwork that tuned into his 
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The wood- 
grain desk? The file drawer that 
is large enough to accommo- 
date Pendaflex folders? That 
high back executive chair? 
Those lateral files with progres- 
sive full suspension? No doubt 
they are all important, and cer- 
tainly they can make or break 
the first visual impression. But if 
you don’t also take careful note 
of the telephone system, then 
you may be missing one of the 
critical elements of any truly 
functional business office. 

That is one of several lessons 
we learned as we toured the 
halls and showrooms of several 
savvy office people — people 


- gwho will set you up if you are 


about to establish your own of- 
fice for the first time. In the fol- 
lowing pages, we share with 
you some of their insights. 


Carnegie 
Executive Center 


[ you are about to set up a 
new Office and feel a little 


‘overwhelmed by the prospect, 


think of Karen Stives, office ad- 
ministrator of the Carnegie Ex- 
ecutive Center. She is in the pro- 
cess of setting up several dozen 
new Offices in the center, which 


_ has just expanded to a total of 


54 offices at 210 Carnegie Cen- 


Stives oversees operations of 


- the shared office space at the 
_ Carnegie Center, which offers 


spaces from 100 square feet to 
just over 200 square feet, at 
monthly rents of from $695 to 
$1,500, including virtually all ser- 


Stives, when con- 
sidering office furnishings, do 
not overlook that telephone that 
links you with the world outside. 
“A lot of people look at the inte- 
rior of an office, and say, ‘yes, 
the furniture looks great,’ but 
the phone system is just as im- 
portant,” Stives says. 

In the case of the Carnegie 
Executive Center, Stives main- 
tains, the furniture really does 
look great. In furnishing the new 
addition to the space, the man- 
agement elected to buy solid 
wood Krug desks rather than 
laminated models. The reason: 
In case of scratches, the 
wooden ones can be resur- 
faced; the laminates cannot. 

The Carnegie Executive Cen- 
ter also made the desks larger, 
36 by 66 instead of the usual 30 
by 60. And it complemented the 
desks with nine-foot credenzas, 
which have two-drawer lateral 
files and bookcases with locked 
doors underneath. But, says 
Stives, “the phone system is the 


major element of any office. For . 


any tenant, the telephone has 
to be the first priority. It can 
make or break a company.” 

The Carnegie Executive Cen- 
ter solution: A voice mail system 
that allows incoming calls to be 
routed to a tenant's personal- 
ized phone message and also 
allows the tenant to check in 
with his voice mail box at any 
time he or she pleases. The sys- 
tem also works when the tenant 
is on the phone or in a “Do Not 
Disturb” meeting. The reception- 
ist will give callers the option of 
leaving a message with her or 
pass the callers along to the 
electronic mailbox, where they 


can leave their own message. ° 

“Ninety percent of the time 
the caller chooses the voice 
mail,” says Stives. “The addition 
of the voice mail option has 
been well received by our cli- 
ents and their customers.” 


Office Furniture 
by Barringers 
he two sisters who own and 


operate Office Furniture by 
Barringers like to say that their 


favorite customers are repeat 


customers. That may explain 
why, when a start-up entrepre- 
neur the other day asked for the 
price of their least expensive 
desk, they gave him the informa- 
tion ($229), but they also asked 
him to consider the next one up 
the price scale. 

The least expensive one 
would serve well in an area of 
light use, but for day-to-day busi- 
ness activities, the recommen- 
dation was to start with a five- 
drawer, end-paneled desk 
covered in a wood grain lami- 
nate. Its price: $355. For this 
fledgling entrepreneur they sug- 
gested a low-back executive 
chair (as opposed to a more ex- 
pensive high-back version) 
priced at $155; a side chair at 
$117; and either a two-drawer 
lateral file at $288 or a two- 
drawer letter-size file at $110. If 
the budget permitted they would 
add a computer workstand (that 
neatly stows the printer and its 
paper underneath) for $180. 

In all the cost would be under 
$1,000, and the furniture could 
be expected to last for five 
years or so, which happens to 
be the make-or-break point for a 
lot of enterprises. Start out with 
something cheaper, suggests 
Sandra Widlitz, and you may re- 
gret it. “There is no market for 


used furniture,” she says. 

Widlitz, who has an MBA, 
runs Barringers along with sister 
Helene Goldberg, a CPA (a third 
sister, Shelley New, also is a 
partner in the business, but 
spends her time as a lawyer in 
Philadelphia). They are a young 
business themselves (they will 
be four years old next March), 
and they understand the tempta- 
tion to make comparisons 
based on price alone. 

“We're moderately priced,” 
says Widlitz, “but we stick with 
manufacturers that stand be- 
hind their products. You can see 
a desk at another store that 
costs less than what we have 
here, but what you think is the 
exact same desk is not the 
same desk.” Widlitz ticks off 
points of comparison: low den- 
sity laminates are cheaper than 
high density laminates; lami- 
nates are cheaper than wood 
veneers; drawers with rollers 
are cheaper than full suspen- 


The chrome and glass 
are nice , says Stives 
of the Carnegie Exec- 
utive Center, and the 
phone system is also 


pretty elegant. 


sion drawers, which are 
cheaper than full progressive 
suspensions. 

Sometimes, says Widlitz, a 
businessperson will make wise 
choices but then skimp when 
buying a chair for the secretary 
or receptionist. “That person is 
important,” she says. “If they 
are uncomfortable, they may be- 
come unhappy and unproduc- 
tive. And they may not even be 
aware of it, but you may find 
them getting up to stretch every 
15 minutes.” The more comfort- 
able work station chair may cost 
$120, compared to $60 for one 
at the bottom end. “It's money 
well spent,” says Widlitz. 


Continued on page 15 


At Barringers they like repeat business even better than new. Which explains why they recommend upgrades rather than bare minimums. 
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architectural concepts. The pic- 
tures — landscape views sectioned 
like geologic drawings - managed 
to combine, as does the building, 
geometric angles with the undulat- 
ing curves of natural forms. As a 
finishing touch, the frames were 
oak. “I see somebody did pay atten- 
tion to the oak in the lobby,” says 
Wolfe. 

“To me it is a source of delight 
when concepts are picked up like 
that by other designers or artists. It 
is a nice dialogue. That sort of thing 
ain’t no accident.” 


Modernist Cinderella 


Bi Wolfe had the whole 
building to himself when he rede- 
signed the Opinion Research build- 
ing, built in early Modernist style in 
the 1950s on North Harrison Street. 
For the doctors in the Princeton 
Medical Group, he tried to “bring 
the outside in, and the inside out.” 

The patients’ examining rooms 
are on the window walls, and their 
blinds hang — not from the high 
ceiling — but at a level of seven 
feet. So when the blinds are drawn 
for privacy, the patient on the ex- 
amining table can still see the sky. 

“T also tried to bring interior con- 
cepts to the outside,” he says. 
“Throughout the building, inside 
and out, forms intersect, deflect, 
come into, interpenctrate. The ar- 
chitecture appears active, dramatic, 
even athletic. I tried to think what 


scales of Justice: The McCarthy & Schatzman 
building at 228 Alexander Street has a ‘post- 
modernist’ feel to it, but architect Wolfe avoids 
that label. ‘Call me an environmentallist,’ he says. 
The scale of justice that is shown in the lobby is 
repeated in the exterior entrance way. 


a ee ee 


would make the building look 
healthier. What would animate it, to 
give a sense of engagement of ma- 
terials.” 

For instance, a “spandrel,” a long 
beige stucco strip runs along the 
sides of each wing, into a stone 


wall, is made to “penetrate” that . 


wall. It protrudes from the other 
side of the wall and carries the eye 
around. Inside, beams intersect 
spaces in a similar way. 

He also had a chance to let the 
occupants make an investment in 
their workplace planning. 

“Tuse a kind of method acting to 


visualize how workers and visitors: 


will perceive their spaces and use 
them. But there is no substitute for 
listening to the users’ suggestions 
in the beginning,” he says. 

“I reviewed partition layouts, 
furniture, and equipment with head 
nurses and two doctors from each 
of the four departments. They, in 
turn, had time to collect sugges- 
tions and review comments from 
all staff members on at least four 
occasions. This insured that every- 


_ one had a say at all levels of detail. 


_When people have an active and 


responsible role in creating their 
environment, they respect and ap- 
preciate it.” 


Irish Practicality 


& 

1. law practice has a very 
strong tie to history and tradition,” 
says Wolfe, referring to the Irish 
heritage for which Jack McCarthy 
Jr. and his son, Jack, are well- 
known. In addition, the office 
moved to Alexander Street from an 
18th-century Georgian house on 
Chambers Street. “What we’re 
doing for this law firm is image 
making, and finding a balance be- 


tween history and function — 
which is also important to law.” 

Balance, yes. The scales of jus- 
tice are a visible theme. Half of the 
scale is an exterior light fixture, and 
the other half is on the ceiling of the 
lobby. 

The fan motif on most of the 
over-door windows echoes Irish 
and Georgian portals. “It makes a 


very subtle suggestion of a ma- 
sonry arch and gives it a certain 
ceremonial aspect.” 

On the functional side, those 
windows are of acoustical glass. 
They make the room seem spacious 
but they also protect confidential- 
ity. Another confidentiality point: 
to keep the ceilings high, the archi- 
tects had to hide the air vents in the 


walls. The built-in filing cabinets 


work as soundtraps for the return 
air ducts. 

To prevent glare on CRT screens, 
there are no overhead lights; all the 
lighting is indirect. ; 

The columns and the round balls 
on the outside of the building, the 
quoting of ancient structures on the 
inside — is this supposed to be in 
the “postmodern” style of Michael 
Graves? 

In a way, says Wolfe. “As with 
postmodern, traditional elements 
are intentionally quoted from the 
past. They are abstracted to indicate 
their present tense. I’m not a 
‘postmodermist’ in general. But this 
seemed appropriate for this client 


in this town at this moment.” 


[, all seems so complex. Surely 
no one but an architect or an artist 
would be able to figure it out. 

“You're not supposed to see ev- 
erything the first time,” says Wolfe. 
“You'd get bored. I’m different 
from an advertiser. I don’t have to 
hit you over the head.” 

“Subtlety and complexity give a 
richness to the design in a way that 
people who use the building day in 
and day out come to appreciate 
over time. I’ve often had owners 
and employees tell me about 
‘discoveries’ they’ve made two 
years after moving in. 

“First people seem to recognize 
and appreciate thoughtful details 
such as glare-free lighting or a 
round profile where you might 
knock your elbow on a comer,” 
says Wolfe. “Once they’re turned 
on, they begin to decipher the lay- 
ers of meaning in the larger archi- 
tecture.” z 
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At Valentine's no 
detail is ordinary. 


There are many types of casters. 
Using the wrong one could result in ab- 
normal carpet wear. Or even serious computer 
malfunctions, due to uncontrolled static elec- 
tricity. Now these may seem like fairly obvious 
details. But not to us. Because without meticu- 
lous attention to al/ aspects concerning each 
phase of operation, large or small, you won't 
have an aesthetically pleasing, well coordinated 
office environment. One that works. . 
One that runs at maximum efficiency. 

_ As office environment specialists 
since 1946, our experience and detail- 
minded approach to the way we do 
business has earned us an enviable 
reputation. A reputation for consis- 
tently providing 
total service of un- 
matched quality 

and excellence. 

So if you see us 
scrutinizing the 
casters on 
your job, we 

hope you'll under- 
stand why. It’s part 
of our philosophy 
that says no detail 1s 
unworthy of careful 


No matter 
what It Is. 


consideration. 


Our showrooms aren’t all show. 
They work. 


While others may try to dazzle you with pretty 
pictures from a catalog, we’ 


systems. Experience the tot 


environment firsthand. That way, a 


there’ll be no surprises! 
Our knowledgeable sales 
will answer your questions. 


demonstrate our office products 


and equipment with an eye 


specific requirements, leaving no detail 


unexamined. 


| show you our office 


| middle of a work sta- 
@ tion. Or in front of a 
| desk. See what it’s 


| the office 
| equipment. 
| Inspect the 
§ various 


To You It’s A Caste 


Part Ot 


Creating the ultimate office 
environment. Yours. 


It begins with listening. To you, to 
your staff. To find out your com- 
pany’s objectives, budgetary 
limitations, and the individ- 
ual requirements of your 
employees. Why? 
Because the creation 
of every office environ- 
ment demands a unique 
approach. One that works 
best for you. And one 
that considers al/ the 
angles. We'll even go so 
far as to measure your peo- 
ple for a perfect work- 
station fit. 

Our design experts 
utilize the sophisticated 
CAD (Computer Aided De- 
sign) system to provide 
you with complete 
layout, specification 
and reconfiguration 
drawings. And that means 
your office gets designed 
exactly the way you 
want it, down to its 
smallest components. 


furniture and equip- 
ment in action. 

Feel the furniture, 
the floor coverings. 
Put yourself in the 


like using 


lighting 899 >, 
al working . 


people 
And 


towards your 
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at. lo Us It's An Important 


Direct access to the world’s 
—< finest suppliers. 


Because every business has 
different needs, we have es- 
tablished excellent rela- 
ss ie ~~ tionships with over 

‘ =~ 300 respected sup- 
pliers. That means we’re able to 

assure you of getting the right business equipment, 

office furniture, fabric, carpeting, wall coverings 
and accessories. Whether you = 
rent, lease or purchase. 
As an authorized Steelcase 
dealer since 1956, orders are 
-computer-processed in- # 
stantly, via our direct 
link with the manufacturer. | 

With our Quick Ship® program, furniture and - 

equipment can be ordered and delivered within 

14 working days. That’s nice to know, when you're 

faced with a deadline. 


Our service doesn’t stop with 
installation. 


_ Being a total office environment center 
requires more than design expertise and 
dependable suppliers. It requires profes- 
sional delivery personnel, experienced 
installation crews. And plenty of fol- 
low-up. We maintain a comprehensive, 
ongoing service and maintenance pro- 
gram that includes: furniture repair 
and refinishing, reconfiguration 


our Office Environment. 


services, reupholstering, and wall panel between furniture, equipment and, of course, 


refabrication. Everything to keep 
your office functioning properly. 


people. So we know how important it is for you 
to have access to a selection of office furniture, 
And looking great! business machines, computer systems and ac- 
The efficiency of our entire cessories that, in proper combination, performs 
operation 1s enhanced by our best in your particular work environment. 
20,000 square foot facility for As an authorized dealer and service represent- 
storage and inventory control, —_ative for some of the world’s most respected 
providing you with faster, manufacturers, we can supply you with every- 
more comprehensive ser- thing from a single item to a fully integrated 
‘vice. Service that never stops. system. And we'll always stand behind it! 


Everything you 


Your complete office 
need to make 


environment center. 


your office work. For offices that work, look closely at Valentine’s. 
We understand the Because no one has you covered better than we 
interaction that takes place do. Right down to the smallest detail. 


VALENTINES, INC. 


Office Environment Centers 


New Jersey Toll Free . Lawrenceville, N.J. Wall Township, N.]J. 
1-800-792-8361 (609) 394-812] (201) 938-7050 


Lawrenceville Office: Saturday Hours 9:00 AM-NOON 
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ew oifice furnish- 
ings often signal a step climbed on 
the corporate ladder. In fact, the 
bigger the company, the more 
likely it is to have hard-and-fast 
rules about who qualifies for what: 
a sofa, a credenza, a window, a 
comer window, a painting, or even 
a lockable door. 

Redecoration is an expensive 
perk: completely designed with ev- 
erything — desks, credenzas, 
couches, chairs, artwork — an of- 
fice can cost anywhere from $5,000 
or $6,000 to $20,000, higher, if an- 
tiques or custom-designed fumni- 
ture are called for. A single desk can 
be $1,500 to $15,000. Made of an 
unusual wood, with leather-lined 
drawers, it might be $6,000 to 
$8,000. 

Architects will tell you a typical 
budget of $15,000 to $20,000 cov- 
ers a desk, a chair, a credenza, sev- 
eral guest chairs, a sofa or casual 
chairs, a small conference table or 
coffee table, some plants, art, and 
miscellaneous accessories. 

What does that translate to, per 
square foot? $50 and up. 

Expensive yes, but if properly 
done, the ultimate food for the ego. 
The architect or designer operates 
like a psychiatrist to interpret the 
client’s psyche in the use of space, 
color, furniture style, and — most 
important in the business world — 
the image desired. 

We present the decorating saga 
of five executive suites — from the 
low end (Educational Testing Ser- 
vice) to the high end (Carnegie 
Center Associates) and levels in be- 
tween. All were done by architects. 


Inside the Executive Suite 


If you get that corner office, your next call may be to an architect; 
How you furnish it will be a statement about you — and your job 


Eckert at ETS 


Bo cctianal Testing Service 
as a whole has standard furniture 
policies based on the job, says John 
McBride, 28-year ETS veteran, 
now executive director of corpo- 
rate administration, “and when we 
get to the vice presidential level the 
Standards change. We use metal 
finishes throughout, but wood fin- 
ishes are available to the officer 
when appointed.” 

Translated, 12 men and five 
women at Rosedale Road have 
wooden desks: a president, a corpo- 
rate secretary, two executive vice 
presidents, 11 vice presidents, and 
two assistant vice presidents. 

Rick Noeth recently won the title 
of vice president, and architect 
Cody Eckert was named to design 
his office. To Eckert, decorating 
such an office is like painting a 
landscape. “When I look at a land- 
scape, I take in all the feeling of 
what I am seeing, and I interpret 
that to you. I'am not copying, be- 
cause that would be a photograph. 
My design would get you to that 
feeling faster than would a photo- 
graph.” 

Though her father was an archi- 
tect (with the South Brunswick 
firm of Eckert, Morton, Russo, and 
Maggio), art was her first love and 
she is still active as.an artist. “The 


house I grew up in, my father had 
designed — acontemporary home, 
by Farrington Lake, with windows 
from ceiling to floor, and a butterfly 
roof.” 

She began her studies at the Phil- 
adelphia Coliege of Art, then trans- 
ferred to Syracuse University, at a 
time when women were discour- 
aged from studying architecture. 
“Back then they couldn’t really be- 
lieve I wanted to do that. So they 
told me their interior design depart- 
ment was very architectural. And 
the department was a bunch of gig- 
gly girls.” Her independent project, 
submitted to the architecture de- 
partment, earned her a transfer and 
— after a total of six years — she 
graduated with a BA in architecture 
and a BFA in interior design. 

She worked first for Holt and 
Morgan. Then, 10 years ago at age 
27, she opened her own firm, which 
has employed up to 18 people but 
has 10 now at the Penns Neck 
School building on Alexander 
Road. 

Recent projects: the first free- 
standing hospice in the state, at 
Metuchen; the interior design for 
the Raritan River Club in New 
Brunswick; renovation and interi- 
ors for the New Jersey Bell offices 
in Spring Lake, a billiards club at 
South Brunswick Square. 

Remembering her father’s 
schedule has helped her cope with 
her own time demands, which are 


“probably one of the reasons I am 
still single,” says Eckert. 

Eckert’s painting process in- 
volves asking the client “what you 
do, who comes to see you, do you 
want power, or do you want them 
to feel that they can get close to 
you.” 

Noeth’s response: that he had 
frequent visitors; 35 field represen- 
tatives make frequent stops at head- 
quarters. “But he also wanted an 
area to take these individuals into 
more of a lounge setting, to estab- 
lish relationships.” 

The result: a large desk without 
the usual “interview” chair in front. 
Instead, at the other end of a spa- 
cious room, two love seats and sev- 
eral upholstered chairs. Noeth gen- 
erally leaves his desk to join a 
visitor in this “living area.” 


E xen says her client also 
wanted to display his family pho- 
tos. “It was a major issue to him. I 
suggested that we create a credenza 
behind his desk and that he could 
hang the photos or put them on top 
of the credenza, and that could be- 
come an alcove space.” 

The result: Behind Noeth’s desk 
is a credenza flanked by wall cabi- 
nets, one for books and coats, an- 
other with file drawers. In the al- 
cove hang two large, professionally 
framed snapshot collages of his 
family. 


Eckert likes to concern inerself 
with color and finish details, but at 
ETS, all carpets are the same, all 
walls are white, and all windows 
covered with plain blinds. She rec- 
ommended particular dark shades 
of burgundy. Noeth — consulting 
with his wife and daughters Erinn 
and Kristyn — made the final deci- 
sion. 

“When you walk into Rick’s of- 
fice, a statement is being made of 
substance and solidity,” says 
Eckert. “I feel many offices don’t 
make.a statement because the ele- 
ments blend into each other. I visu- 
alize furniture as a tool to create 
positive and negative space: the 
blacks and the darks and rich wood 
against the white become a piece of 
sculpture. ‘ 

“The furniture is not designed in 
a trendy way but more in a very 
classic permanent way. I told him 
what kind of paintings to select to 
bring the outdoors in, and to change 
the trim on the paintings to either 
black or matching the wood on the 
furniture.” 

From an art consultant’s selec- 
tion, Noeth chose landscapes that 
reminded him of the tranquility of 
a midwest landscape, where he and 
his wife had once lived. In addition 
to the usual personal touches, a fa- 
vorite desk lamp and knick knacks, 
Noeth — on his own — ordered a 
five foot plant for the corner of his 
desk, and for a very unusual reason. 


Our reporter gets the architects’ tour of five executive offices, from the image conscious non-profit (Educational Testing Service) 
to the image conscious corporate mover (Carnegie Center Associates); wherever you go, it’s costly, but it’s often cost-effective. 
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It is his leafy barricade against 
too many interruptions, says Noeth, 
explaining that in his 10 years at 
ETS he has acquired many friends, 
and they are all wont to wave as 
they pass by his window. The plant 
screens him from the pedestrian 
traffic as it rounds the corner of the 
building. 

As an artist, says Eckert, she 
seeks to create an identity, not fol- 
low a trend. “You can’t do a trendy 
period if you are really listening to 
what the project wants to be.” 


Zieden at Carnegie 


[: everything about an ETS of- 
fice is understated, everything 
about the entrance to the office of 
Carnegie Associates is spectacular 
— the diagonally striped marble 
floors, the halved columns flanking 
the receptionist’s curved 10-foot 
table, the alabaster sculpture, the 
gold inlaid alcove with the Empire 
chairs. 

It is all so impressive that one 
expects the executive office itself 
to be extra gorgeous. 

Yes, Alan Landis has a gorgeous 


office, but in a quiet way. In front 
of the marble desk-table are chairs 
made by the late George 
Nakashima. The carpet is a rich 
Oriental, and the comer view — 
well, the view looks out on the Car- 
negie Center. 

Joel Zieden, with offices next 
door at 212 Carnegie Center, de- 
signed the corner-view owner’s 
suite. Landis brought in the 
Nakashima cocktail table and the 
two guest chairs; Zieden did the 
rest. 

An art history major from Syra- 
cuse, he studied both architecture 
and planning at the Pratt Institute. 
He worked in New York at the New 
York State Urban Development 
Corporation, then founded his own 
firm in 1978. He worked in Colum- 
bia, Maryland, then moved his firm 
to Princeton in 1986. 

With his 10-person professional 
staff Zieden has just finished the 
Chemical Bank at Exit 9 in Tower 


PHOTOS BY CRAIG TERRY 


Center and is working on The Jour- 
nal Register (formerly Ingersoll) 
offices in Trenton and the new caf- 
eteria for Bristol-Myers Squibb, 
both with’ developer Charlie 
Yedlin. As Carnegie 212’s resident 
architect, he has also done numer- 
ous offices in the Carnegie Center 
and the Carnegie Professional 
Building, and for the United States 
Tennis Association offices on Alex- 
ander Road. 

Describing the Landis office, 
Zieden says: “We custom-designed 
the desk and the other furniture. 
The desk, made from aboluto black 
granite, was fabricated in Italy and 
the top alone weighed 1,400 
pounds. He wanted a free-floating 
table desk that he could use for 
meetings. On the back wall we 
gave him lacquered-finish cabi- 
netry with a granite top to hide all 
of his other stuff. The sofas have 
burgundies and reds, and the fabric 
wall covering is a warm rose 
beige.” 

Adjacent to his office, the small 
conference room, with its exquisite 
Nakashima table, is surrounded by 
black lattice-work partitions. A step 
further is an office with two desks, 


with its 24 foot circular, cushion- 
textured mural of the overall master 
plan. In the 7,400 square foot space, 
a total of 25 people are employed. 


Such an office bespeaks a cli- 
ent for whom design has the utmost 
importance, and the Landis Group 
certainly falls in that category, with 
Rae Landis, Alan’s mother, an artist 
and founder of the art firm Du- 
mont-Landis. The Carnegie 
Center’s patronage of the arts is 
exemplified by the outdoor sculp- 
ture and the frequent exhibitions in 
the Carnegie 210 lobby. 

Working with such knowledge- 
able clients can be a double-edged 
sword. Zieden, nevertheless, says, 
“Because you are dealing with peo- 
ple who understand what you are 
talking about, they challenge you 
and ask pertinent questions. It is 


Continued on following page 
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Interior Designs: A promotion to vice-president gave ETS’s Rick 
Noeth the privilege of asking Eckert,above, to help design his 
office. Zieden designed Alan Landis’s office at 210 Carnegie 
Center. The chairs in the foreground and several other pieces 

of furniture are by the late craftsman/artist, Nakashima. 
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e WINDOW CLEANING 
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Maintenance $2: 


We Are Computer 
Networking Specialists! 


That's All We Do! 


Let us bring your office 
technology into the 90's with a 
High-Speed PC Network. 
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Pang Tseng - Ying 


Continued from preceding page 


easier for them to trust, than for 
people who are not design oriented. 
It’s fun.” 


Kehrt Shatken Sharon: 
A Design Response 


Da: the interior of the 
5,000 square foot building at 120 
Alexander Road for Princeton 
University’s Department of Legal 
Services was like Old Home Week 
for the architects. 

The design firm, Kehrt Shatken 
Sharon, of 337 Witherspoon Street, 
worked in that same space for five 
years. Rafael Sharon, one of the 
partners, says that the favorite part 
of that building was a beautiful fan 
window in the reception area. “We 
decided to give it back to the law- 
yers. It is now part of their library.” 

Rafael Sharon went to Cornell, 
Allan Kehrt is a Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute graduate, and Michael 
Shatken is an alumnus of Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. They 
met at Geddes Brecher Qualls Cun- 
ningham and among their firm’s 
projects they number various of- 
fices and libraries for Princeton 


Inside Carnegie Center: 


University, the new gallery at Mer- 
cer County Community College, 
the Franklin Township public 
safety building, and a fire engine 
museum in Allaire State Park. 
“We don’t do the super high tech 
kind of spaces,” says Sharon. “And 
that is our personality. Most people 
don’t want that kind of thing, first 


of all. We’re comfortable to work 


with. We want to be certain they 
have what they want; we’re going 
to leave and they will live in that 
space for a long time.” 

““We do make an attempt to know 
the client and have a strong design 
response,” Sharon says. “Some 
have a relaxed point of view, that it 
is their domain. For others, the 
image is important. Any kind of 
physical environment is an embod- 
iment of what that person is — but 
also our personality is in there, 
too.” 

““And we must be absolutely cer- 
tain that the occupant can function 
in the way they want to function.” 

One of the goals for the Alexan- 


Says Wolfe of Alan 
Landis: ‘He understood the value of good archi- 
tecture. He has produced a development that has 
set an example for the whole region.’ 


POPLIN ge A ES POG RIESE LAID DEDEDE ALL DELILE, 


der Road space, says Allan Kehrt, 
““was to get all the elements to work 
together, but also to give individual 
attorneys at least a limited selec- 
tion.” 

For instance, Howard S. Ende, 
director of legal services, chose 
burgundy upholstery and white 
walls. His office, facing Alexander 
Road, has heavy crown molding, 
paneled wainscoting on the walls, 
and very traditional dark furniture. 

Toward the back of the office, in 
a space with large, industrial-sized 
windows, the furniture is sleekly 
contemporary. 


Ai the furnishings are Amer- 
ican walnut, and the walls are 
white, grey, or one of the accent 
colors. “Each attorney could pick 
an accent color for one wall — 
dusty blue, dusty green, or dusty 
mauve or burgundy) — and an up- 
holstery color, either burgundy or 
dark blue. All the furnishings are 
dark, American walnut. In one part 


‘We don’t do super high tech kind of things,’ says Sharon. ‘Most people 
don’t want that kind of thing, first of all. We’re comfortable to work with.’ 
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of the office, the carpet is wine (to 
go with the burgundy) with a dusty 
green pin dot. And in the secretarial 
spaces, those colors are reversed.” 
Any conflicts? Just one. Some of 
the nine occupants (four attorneys, 
five support staff) preferred the tra- 
ditional oak to the architect’s 
choice of walnut. “We just said — 
forget it. The university backed us 
up,” says Sharon. Even the original 
naysayers were happy with the re- 
sult. 

Kehrt tried to relate the center 
reception space with the complex 
detail (the wainscoting and the 
molding) found in Ende’s office. 
So, behind the large reception desk, 
horizontal wood molding defines 
the area and breaks up the surface 
of the wall, creating a smaller scale. 

A ceiling-high wooden grid — 
between the secretary and the cor- 
ridor to Ende’s office — defines the 
space without actually separating 
it. Next to the grid is a Doric col- 
umn, what architects like to call a 
“clue” to elements that may not be 
visible. 

Why grids? “Grids are a way,” 

. Says Kehrt, “to change the scale of 
what might be considered modern 
building materials. To create visual 
interest. There is a complexity that 
grids have —- they can be dots, or 
they look like window mullions, or 
something unidentifiable.” 


To put it another way, he says, 
“architects like order.” 


Sussna Design: 
Utilitarian Comforts 
For a College Office 


O. the concrete corridor wall 
at Princeton University’s electrical 
engineering department, a white- 
oak lattice grid covers an interior 
window and trims an adjacent door. 

It surprises you. And it should, 
says Bob Sussna. “The lattice on 
the outside wall indicates to some- 
body passing by that something is 
happening on the inside, something 
that is very different and special.” 

His conference room design was 
part of helping the electrical engi- 
neers move into space vacated by 
the computer science department. 
The job also included a new office 
for department chair Stuart 
Schwartz and secretaries Cathy 
Wertz and Stephanie Eggers. 

But Schwartz brought most of 
his own furniture with him — his 
banks of file cabinets and his 27 
feet of floor-to-ceiling bookcases. 
So Sussna’s actual contributions 
were limited to picking a new rug 
(light burgundy, with flecks, so it 
does not show dirt or scraps), up- 


The Legal Look: Rafael Sharon’s firm designed 
the makeover for Princeton University’s legal de- 
partment at 120 Alexander. The final look is a little 
sleeker than what you might expect. 


graded lights (parabolic ceiling 
lights, to prevent glare), a sofa (bur- 


gundy leather), and a conference 


table. The oval table was definitely 
a decorator item: it sniffs of 1940s 
kitchenette with its chrome legs 
and laminate center — but it has a 
mahogany rim. 

It is comfortable. “We all have a 
room in our house where we go to 
crash and relax and I think your 
office should be that way. Espe- 


cially in the corporate world. You 


don’t want to stick out from the 
crowd.” 

It is utilitarian. Unlike the For- 
tune 500 corporations, the univer- 
sity has no across-the-board policy 
on who gets what space with XYZ 
decorating budget. If something 
needs doing, says university facili- 


Continued on following page 


At Princeton University understatement is the style. They don’t want it to 
look like they spent money. But, says Sussna, they are conceptual people. 
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ties manager Jon Hlafter, they try to 
work it into the budget, but under- 
statement is the style. They don’t 
want to look like they spent money. 


& 

Tuc university has a tradition 
of good architecture; it respects de- 
sign more than the average client,” 
says Sussna. “They give the de- 
signer a little more freedom and 
they don’t mess with you when 
you’ve done it.” 

As far as individual clients go, 
“You are working with very bright 


people, and that can be very threat- 
ening when you are making a pre- 


sentation. You can take a lot of risks 
with them. If you can understand it, 
they can understand it. Because 
they are conceptual people.” 

Sussna grew up in Lakewood, 
where his father was an industrial- 
ist — and his mother an amateur 
artist. A graduate of Cornell, Class 
of ’63, he trained at New York- 
based :Davis Brody Associates, 
worked on high-rise air rights de- 
velopment, and on construction 
documents for the addition to the 
Guggenheim Museum. 

He founded his firm at 53 State 
Road in 1970. Notable projects in- 
clude work for Chemical Bank 


States of Progress: Sussna at the Engineenng 
School worksite, left; and Kocubinski at the ex- 
panded space for Wenzel advertising in Pennington. 


nine 


SA 


(renovation of the Palmer Square 
“flagship” branch), Squibb New 
Brunswick (a research lab), FMC, 
Mobil Research, Naval Air Propul- 
sion Center, Princeton University’s 
seismic engineering and plasma re- 
search labs, and GE Astro-Elec- 
tronics. Sussna is president elect of 
the Central Jersey chapter of the 
New Jersey Society of Architects. 


A, for that conference room 
with the gridded window, Sussna 
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Call Office 
Specialties today 
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of service to you. 


2105 Nottingham Way, 
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says, “Schwartz wanted something 


not flashy and corporate and shiny 
where his faculty could hang out 
and have conferences and read. A 
modern interpretation of old fash- 
ioned academic interior.” 

“The honey-colored oak panel- 
ing creates a room within a room, 
and the existing building — painted 
out as a medium gray — is allowed 
to show through around the top. 
And that is the intention, to show 
that this is a warm paneled space in 
a typical university building,” the 
architect says. 

“For the furniture, we intention- 
ally got away from the slick corpo- 
rate look and made things kind of 
homey and simple, with plain 
round wooden legs, and the uphol- 
stery a woven mix of blue, purple, 
and gold, with an overall appear- 
ance of a cool tone. The lights have 
an almost nautical feeling, and the 
floor is oak parquet. 

The side alcove, to be furnished 
with three love seats matching the 
conference table chairs, will be for 
faculty and students “to hang out 


and read professional journals,” as 
Sussna suggests, or to allow a 
larger group to participate in the 
informal conferences. 

Bookshelves flank the alcove, 
and a large freestanding cabinet 
will house the projection screen 
and more book shelves. 

The designers, in their meta- 
physical high-falutin’ language, 
might say that the grid contradicts 
the rhythm of the concrete block 
wall, that it clashes with it. 

Sussna does indeed use those 
terms, but he has a humbler psycho- 
logical bottom line: “All I want is 
for people to see the grid and real- 
ize that there might be something 
going on. Like a little message. To 
make them curious about some- 
thing that is going on — that would 
be success.” 


Kocubinski & Wenzel: 
A Special Place 


Wiicys on the inside create 
a think tank for the artists at Wenzel 
in Pennington, where Tom 
Kocubinski added office space to a 
Victorian house. 

The artists’ shop, at the end of a 
corridor “spine” on the first floor, 
enters into an octagonal conference 
room with three windows, stacked 
on each other, that overlook the 
back yard. The entry, like a door 
onto a front porch, is flanked by 
two interior windows. 

“It heightens the interest in the 
space,” says Kocubinski. “It is 
transparent; there is no door. It sets 
up something that you normally 


you pass through to a very special 
place. We wanted to get the artists 
to do their talking there, to brain- 
storm, critique, and jam ideas.” 

“When you enter, it is very en- 
closing, and very tranquil; it over- 
looks the lawn and landscaping. 
The space is integral to the whole 
building, and what goes on in that 
space is very integral to the 
agency.” 

Visible from the comer of Route 
31 and West Delaware Avenue, the 
1878 gingerbread Victorian now 
contains — in addition to the studio 
and conference room — three ex- 
ecutive offices on the first floor 
connected by a hall interrupted by 
an octagonal gallery with a- bal- 
cony. 

“That two-story space signifies 
the heart of the building and is 
given architectural significance,” 
says Kocubinski. “A bay window 
on the second floor drops light into 
the space making it a spiritual spe- 
cial point — between the art 
director’s office and the studio. The 
account managers hang out on the 


second floor.” 

Adapting old buildings to cur- 
rent uses is a Kocubinski specialty. 
A Lawrenceville native and the son 
of a union leader, Kocubinski went 
to Catholic University in Washing- 
ton, Class of ’74, and worked for 
Arthur Cotton Moore, an early ad- 
vocate for recycling historic build- 
ings in Georgetown Canal Square, 
and along the waterfront. 


H.... he worked in various of- 
fices, with Geddes Brecher Qualls 
Cunningham on the Jersey City 
Terminal, and at CUH2A where he 
was a principal architect in charge 
of one of the studios (Michael Lan- 
dau ran the other one). In 1985 he 
founded his own firm at 1143 
Lawrenceville Road; it now has 
eight people. 

His project list includes histori- 
cal work in Allentown, including 
the conversion of a church to the 
public library, and renovations for 
Squibb and Cytogen. 

_In what remains of his spare 
time, he sails in a Euro-design 
French sailboat in Barnegat Bay 
with his wife and three children, 
ages eight, six, and 10 months. 

“For Shirlee Wenzel’s office we 
had the woodwork specially milled 
to give it the Victorian character. It 
gives you "one up" on creating a 
sense of place." With Wenzel he 
selected colors, light fixtures, car- 
pet, and paint, and assisted with 
furniture and fabrics. 

“When you click it really is a 
superb experience,” says 
Kocubinski. “You work hard and 
challenge one another.” 
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Barringers’ Widlitz and her sisters are holding an open house 


Now What? niet sts dce ly ye Thursday, October 25, from 5.30 to 7:30 at the store 
~ So it’s done. The occupants _ sion of a Hace and identify. on Alternate Route 1 South, two miles below Quakerbridge Mall. 


have put in their ideas, the 
building is designed and ev- 
eryone is moved in. Does it 
Stay useful and pretty? Or do 
the occupants end up ruining 
their own workspace? 

“There is no substitute for 
people actively being responsi- 
ble for how their environment 
is shaped, to the extent that 
they appreciate it, respect it, 
and understand how it 
works,” says architect Bill 
Wolfe. “I haven’t had.an ex- 
perience of a design being 
trashed by the people that it 
- had been designed for.” 

) The design, says Wolfe, 
“has to accommodate people 
putting up their family pic- 
tures and arranging their fur- | what happens in our office 
niture. You have to have bulle- _ buildings changes very rap- 


tin boards, places for their idly today.” 


ing with it. That shouldn’t be 
seen as destructive. 

“But people and functions 
change. In my experience, the 
work environment is cor- 
roded over time, usually by 
people who are slightly mis- 
placed or no longer function- 
,ing in the way that space is de- 
signed. 

“You can’t expect the inte- 
rior design to stay. It’s a well 
studied fact that the average 
interior partition wall in one 
of these shell office buildings 
moves every five years. In 
that five years it begins to 
change in small ways, and 
then the whole thing will need 
to be done again because 


Continued from page 6 


- Princeton Office 


Gallery 


hen designing the office 


space at the Princeton Of- 


fice Gallery at 5 Independence 
Way, owner Gloria Bayes 
doesn’t think just in terms of 


_ what she likes, but more in 


terms of what several dozen dif- 
ferent people will find accept- 
able. Bayes has 33 separate of- 
fices in her third-floor shared 


- Office space, and she may have 


33 separate companies filling 
them. 
“I try to buy for the general 


world,” she says. “I look for de- — 


signs that aren’t too far out, with 
an image that is corporate. | 
want to provide an image so 
that people can bring in their 
own personalities.” The space 
that Bayes fills is in the sleekly 
designed Princeton Corporate 
Center, with architecture distin- 
guished by its reflective glass 
and curved corners. The offices 
at the Princeton Office Gallery 
rent from $350 a month to 


~ $1,300 (including all the typical 


shared office services plus spe- 
cial amenities such as compli- 
mentary coffee and 100 free 
photocopies a month). 

The space at the top end of 
the scale are half-round corner 
offices with more than 200 


square feet of space and an en-: 


tire curved wall of windows look- 
ing out on the woods surround- 
ing the park. 

For this top-end office envi- 
ronment, Bayes can’t skimp on 
furnishings. She supplies them 
with an executive desk and 
chair, credenza, a round table 
and matching side chairs. To 


"purchase similar furnishings 


would cost close to $7,000 per 


‘Office. 


The money is well spent in en- 
hancing the corporate image, 
she says, and also in terms of 
practicality. “We look for furni- 
ture that will wear well. Desks 
have to have sufficient drawer 
space for hanging files; creden- 
zas, too,” Bayes says. “One 
thing tenants always need more 
of is file space. In some cases 


_we are replacing the credenzas 
_ with two-draw lateral files.” 


Bayes and two partners own 
the Princeton Office Gallery as 
well as two other shared office 
facilities in Bridgewater and 
Woodbridge (which Princeton 


_ tenants can use when they are 


on the road in those areas). She 
obviously sees a lot of wear and 
tear on office interiors. What 
can she suggest to someone 
designing their own office set- 
up? 

Buy carpet that will last at 
least five years, and go with 
darker colors that won’t show 
stains as easily. Avoid chairs 
with fabric on the arm rests, 
they don’t wear as well as 
leather or wood or vinyl. And, if 
you want an instant corporate 
image when you are just start- 
ing out, consider the shared of- 
fice concept. Bayes has a corpo- 
rate identity program for just 
$150 a month, that provides 
telephone answering and mail 
service, as well as use of the 
conference room and other ser- 
vices On an as-used basis. The 
offices begin at $350. 

“Coming here,” says Bayes, 
“will cost about 50 percent less 
than starting your own office.” 


Valentine’s Inc. 


C)- of the first pieces of ad- 
vice that anyone will give 


someone planning an interior of- 
fice design is to first evaluate 
your needs. That sounds obvi- 
ous, of course, and even a little 
simplistic. In fact, says Pearl 
Grossman, director of sales at 
Valentine’s Inc., needs are not 
so obvious. 

In order to evaluate them, 
she says, Valentine’s performs 
what the company calls “work- 
place audits.” Says Grossman: 
“We don’t just talk to people, we 
actually watch them. We walk 
through their actual office, we 
watch them work, we watch the 
flow of paper. When we plan the 
environment, we plan it so they 
are surrounded by their work.” 

The resulting space, says 
Grossman, should be more effi- 
cient. “We take pride in helping 
people become highly produc- 
tive. Work areas that are not 
well planned may require peo- 
ple to make unnecessary trips 
between their chair and the 
files. If people have to share 
files we need to be sure that the 


file cabinets are equally accessi- 
ble.” 

Colors are important in a final 
design. Grossman’s experience 
tells her that some colors are irri- 
tating — red, for example. She 
favors more subile colors such 
as pale blue and mauve. “We 


just completed one large project 
in those colors and the employ- 
ees have all commented that 
they find them soothing and 
pleasant.” 

Most office dwellers have had 
the unpleasant experience of 
buying a filing cabinet that 
couldn't stand up to the weight 
of everyday usage, or a chair 
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that left them aching before the 
day was over. Grossman of 
Valentine’s has suggestions for 
both of those critical elements. 

For filing cabinets, she says, 
stick with Steelcase. Although 
the company has now broad- 
ened its scope to a wide range 
of office furniture, the basic 
Steelcase file is still top of the 
line. For example, Grossman - 
says, the Steelcase pedestal file 
drawers have no weight restric- 
tions. “When they give demon- 
strations they actually stand in 
the drawers to prove it,” she 
says. “And they offer a 10-year 
guarantee. You don’t get that 
with a car.” 

As for chairs, Valentine's 
sales director recommends the 
Sensor chair. “It’s one of the few 
chairs with a fabric application 
that actually breathes,” she 
says. The chair comes in vari- 
ous sizes to suit all job require- 
ments, and has two simple 
height and tension adjustments 
that can be adjusted once to 
your needs. After that the chair 
adjusts automatically as you 
reach forward or lean backward 
or to the side. 

“A chair is like a suit,” says 
Grossman. “If it doesn’t feel 
right in the beginning, you will 
be uncomfortable in it. And if a 
chair gives you a headache or 
back pain, you will not be pro- 
ductive.” 


HQ-Princeton 


t's not the creature comforts 

we sell, it’s productivity,” says 
Jim Longon of HQ-Princeton, an 
executive suite of more than 70 
Offices in Forrestal Village. 

First impressions count. “We 
don’t have a ‘waiting room’. We 
have an elegant reception area, 
where people are greeted. It 
adds to the sense of a rich ambi- 
ance and a professional image,” 
says Longon. That image is 
something that many compa- 
nies are willing to pay for. HQ- 
Princeton has as growing roster 
of companies as its tenants in 
offices rent for $750 per month 
for about 130 square feet, up to 
$1,800 for a big corner office. 

Asked to share advice for 
those planning office space, 
Longon quickly comes up with a 
long list: 

“One area often overlooked is 
the hallway. A four-foot hallway 
maximizes the rooms them- 
selves, but doesn’t convey a 
spacious feeling while approach- 
ing your office,” he says. Most 
law firms will use a six-foot hall- 
way, and Longon settles on five 
feet. “Taking that half foot from 
each office has less negative im- 
pact than the benefit of spa- 
cious hallways.” And, he makes 
sure that corners are cut at a 45- 
degree angle so tenants don't 
bump into them while they’re 
hurrying around. 

Lighting placement is critical. 
To control glare, Longon insists 
that fixtures direct the light from 
over the shoulders, and fits 
each desk with a black blotter to 
prevent glare. 

Longon cautions against 
bright colors on the walls. “The 
consequences of doing it the 
wrong way are painful. It's bet- 
ter to be neutral.” HQ's offices 
are currently painted in what he 
describes as “non-offensive 
earth tones”. Soon he plans to 
wallpaper the offices with fabric- 
backed textured vinyl. “Paint oxi- 
dizes, and you can't just paint 
over a hole when a tenant 
moves out. It’s a problem 
unique to our industry, to make 
an Office look new for each ten- 
ant. The deeper texture of wall- 


paper knits back together when 
you take out a nail, and is much 
more forgiving.” 

On furniture: “We try not to be 
bland. We want to be profes- 
sional, but we can’t be way out. 
We have to accommodate the 
professional standard, not the 
extremes. If tenants want 
chrome and glass, they can rent 
them from outside suppliers.” 

Artwork is so “personality sen- 
sitive”, that he has decided to 
let tenants choose their own 
decorative pieces. They will 
work directly with the Image Gal- 
lery, and the rental or purchase 
can be passed through the HQ 
billing process. 

Simple amenities that make 
for a richer environment include 
full-height doors, which make 
both hallways and offices look 
taller; a sink for making coffee, 
so no one has to run to the rest 
room for water; filters on the 
water so that coffee and ice 
cubes are free of odors and 
chemical taste. 

Power supply is critical. The 
norm, says Longon, has been 
three amps per room. With 
many offices using faxes, laser 
printers, and one or more PCs, 
five amps are now required. HQ 
equips each office with double 
power outlets and phone jacks 
(for a phone and modem) on op- 
posite walls, four in each office. 
Larger offices have six jacks. 
“We recently invested in a bat- 
tery back-up for the phone 
switch,” says Longon. “This 
area has problems with power 
outages, and if our phones go 
down, there’s a 30-minute cycle 
before they come back up.” 

The bane of office existence 
is often found in machines that 
always break down at the tough- 
est moments. “When it’s Freaky 
Friday and everyone has to get 
a report out, you want a ma- 
chine that’s rated for much 
higher use.” And there is a 
backup copier plus two faxes. 

Taking care of all those de- 
tails, Longon maintains, not only 
makes the atmosphere elegant, 
but also productive. As Longon 
says, “elephants don’t bite peo- 
ple — it’s the mosquitoes that 
drive you crazy.” s 


: -HQ‘s Longon urges people to look at the big picture, including wider halls, taller doors, and more outlets and phone jacks than you think you need. 
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We'll give 
your clients 
the reception 
they deserve. 


We'll give you 

the support 
services you 
need forsuccess. 


Allin 
Princeton's 


Carnegie Center. 


Welcome to Carnegie Executive Center, 
fully equipped office suites with central 
reception, message center, secretarial 
services and conference rooms to meet 
your business requirements. 

If your firm is one of the following types of companies, 


you'llwant to know more about the prestigious Carnegie 
Executive Center: | 


Anational or international corporation seeking a 
presence in the Greater Princeton community 


Asmall firm desirous of doing business from the 
hub ofcommerce in Northeastern United States 


_ Anewcompanyseekinga springboard location 
=p] foradynamically expanding business. 


Princeton's Prestigious 


Carnegie 


Executive Center 


Focal Point of America's Business 


For Information, callorwrite Carnegie Executive Center 
210 Carnegie Center, Princeton, New Jersey 08540 * 1-609-452-0160 


